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“  We  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  of  thy  good¬ 
ness,  0  Lord,  to  comfort  and  succour  all  those 
who,  in  this  transitory  life,  are  in  trouble,  sor¬ 
row,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity. 
And  we  also  bless  thy  holy  name  for  all  thy 
servants  departed  this  life  in  thy  faith  and 
fear;  beseeching  thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to 
follow  their  good  examples,  that,  with  them, 
we  may  be  partakers  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 
Grant  this,  0  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake, 
our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.  Amen. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  3,  1874. 


REV.  W.  SUDDARDS,  D.D. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Vestry  of  St.  Philip’s 
Church  held  last  night,  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Vestry  be  tendered  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Suddards  for  his  impressive  and  lifelike  memorial 
sermon  of  our  late  beloved  Rector,  the  Rev.  James  Pratt,  D.D., 
preached  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THEODORE  EARP, 
Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  6,  1874. 
THEODORE  EARP,  Esq.,  Sec.,  Etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  yield  to_  the 
request  of  your  Vestry.  The  days  that  elapsed  from  the  de¬ 
cease  of  my  beloved  brother  Pratt  to  the  time  appointed  for  a 
memorial  offering  to  his  work  and  worth  were  so  few,  that  I 
had  little  opportunity  for  gathering  and  arranging  the  facts  of 
his  life’s  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ.  I  did,  how¬ 
ever,  what  was  in  my  power,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  your  Vestry  send  you  the  heartfelt  utterance  of  my 
convictions  and  affection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  SUDDARDS. 
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SERMON. 


“  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will 
'  of  God,  fell  on  sleep.” — Acts  xiii.  36. 

\  NOBLER  epitaph  was  never  written  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  life  and  death  of  a  good  man. 
Short,  concise,  descriptive,  and  just,  it  has  been 
recorded  upon  an  imperishable  page  ;  and  when 
the  granite  and  marble  columns,  so  strongly  based 
and  deeply  chiselled,  shall  have  perished  under 
the  decay  of  ages,  this  memorial  shall  remain 
without  a  letter  disfigured  or  a  fact  destroyed. 

David  had  a  remarkable  retrospect  when  he 
looked  on  the  chequered  scenes  through  which  he 
had  journeyed  in  his  eventful  life.  However 
great  in  prosperity,  he  was  still  greater  in  adver¬ 
sity,  and  amidst  the  rugged  pathways  could  say: 
“  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever.”  When  far 
advanced  in  the  earthly  pilgrimage  he  could  ap- 
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peal  to  his  Maker,  and  say — “  0  God,  thou  hast 
taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  hitherto  have  I 
declared  thy  wondrous  works.  Now  also  when  I 
am  old  and  gray-headed,  0  God,  forsake  me  not ; 
until  I  have  showed  thy  strength  unto  this  genera¬ 
tion,  and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come.” 
He  was  a  man  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and 
when  his  work  was  done  he  fell  on  sleep. 

We  are  to  be  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  are  inheriting  the  promises. 
Blessed  be  God,  the  goodly  seed  has  not  perished 
from  the  earth.  For  every  age  there  has  been  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  We  find  typal 
forms  of  the  preacher  in  the  desert ;  before  the 
Hood,  in  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  after  the  deluge, 
in  M  oses,  Elijah,  and  Ezekiel.  God  never  left 
himself  without  a  witness.  And  since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Him  who  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
there  have  been  men  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  who  have  been  its  salt  and  its  light. 
Asia  Minor  in  the  reign  of  Nero  raised  a  Polycarp, 
who  became  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  his 
successor,  as  bishop  of  Smyrna.  Horne  had  its 
saintly  Clement,  and  multitudes  besides,  “  whose 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.” 
Greece  supplied  an  Irenseus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
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afterwards  bishop  of  Lyons,  who,  like  his  vener¬ 
able  preceptor,  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
deny  the  Lord  who  bought  him. 

Antioch  was  the  see  of  Ignatius,  who  was  de¬ 
voured  by  wild  beasts,  and  the  birthplace  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  familiarly  known  as  the  golden-mouth 
John  of  Constantinople. 

A  Numidian  village  in  North  Africa  gave  birth 
to  Augustine  the  apostle  of  the  English,  and  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Milan  had  its 
Ambrose,  with  his  indomitable  courage.  Carthage 
its  eloquent  Tertullian,  and  Alexandria  its  Clemens 
and  Origen. 

Germany  has  had  its  Martin  Luther,  a  stalwart 
monk  who  defied  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  bulls  of  the  Pontiff.  Switzerland  its  constel¬ 
lation  in  Zwingle,  Beza,  and  Bullinger.  Saxony 
its  Melancthon  ;  and  while  France  had  the  honor 
of  giving  birth  to  John  Calvin,  Scotland  rejoiced 
over  her  John  Knox,  and  England  was  ennobled, 
and  forever  enriched  by  her  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer. 

Apart  from  these  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
there  have  been  thousands  of  lesser  size  who  in 
their  degree  have  served  their  generation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  God  with  equal  approval  in  the 
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sight  of  heaven.  But  they  have  fallen  on  sleep. 
Yes,  they  have  sunk  into  that  deep,  solemn,  myste¬ 
rious  sleep  which  God  lias  ordained,  that  all  his 
earthly  children  shall  pass,  to  a  new  and  higher 
life.  It  has  ever  been  so  in  the  past,  and  will  so 
continue  until  time  shall  he  no  more ;  and  I  stand 
before  you  this  evening,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Vestry  of  this  church,  to  lay  at  your  feet  a  few 
gathered  fragments  of  the  life  and  labors  of  your 
late  beloved  pastor,  and  my  own  faithful  and  fa¬ 
miliar  friend. 

Our  departed  brother  was  born  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
This  town  had  been  the  birthplace  of  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  the  two  Adams’s,  names 
that  are  fragrant  with  precious  odors  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  to  he 
held  in  honor  by  a  posterity  yet  unborn.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1809  in  this  town,  whose  founda¬ 
tions  and  bulwarks  are  formed  of  the  solid  granite, 
from  which  have  been  reared  magnificent  temples 
and  monuments  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  a 
child  was  born  in  humble  condition,  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  wise  master  builder  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  laid  in  Zion,  and  whose  privilege  it  should 
be,  to  see  daughters  polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace,  and  sons  raised  to  be  pillars  in  the  temple 
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of  God.  His  name  was  James  Pratt.  The  earliest 
mention  of  him  that  I  possess  is  in  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  who  informs  me  that  “  in  June, 
1820,  by  appointment  of  Bishop  Griswold  I  offi¬ 
ciated  in  Christ  Church,  Quincy.  There  had  never 
been  a  Sunday-school  in  that  ancient  town.  Dr. 
Pratt  Avas  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  He  was 
the  first  boy  who  entered  my  school.”  This  in¬ 
stance  of  being  among  the  first  and  not  Avith  the 
last,  or  the  laggards,  Avas  an  earnest  of  his  after 
course  in  every  good  Avord  and  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  “  The  Education  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  in  this  city, 
which  greAV  out  of  the  alarming  consciousness  of 
its  members,  that  there  Avas  a  fearful  want  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  country,  took  meas¬ 
ures  to  grapple  Avith  the  difficulty,  and  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Tyng  Avas  chairman, 
to  devise  means  to  supply  this  destitution.  They 
resolved  to  establish  a  “  Manual  Labor  School,” 
and  for  that  purpose  bought  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  city,  near  Wil¬ 
mington.  It  was  to  be  self-supporting  ;  the  stu¬ 
dents  being  required  to  work  four  hours  per  day 
on  the  farm,  or  for  a  like  term  at  some  mechani¬ 
cal  or  other  remunerative  calling.  Dr.  Tyng  in- 
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forms  me  that  the  two  boys  who  first  appeared  on 
the  spot  were  James  Pratt  and  Richard  Newton; 
It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  myself,  that  in  the 
week  preceding  our  dear  brother’s  removal,  both 
these  brethren  took  part  in  a  service  at  my  church, 
one  taking  the  opening,  and  the  other  the  closing 
address  of  the  occasion.  I  have  rarely  heard 
either  of  them  so  happy  or  earnest  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions;  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  mercy  of  the 
Providence  that  had  sustained  them  through  forty 
years  of  labor,  often  far  apart,  but  now  side  by 
side,  heart  to  heart,  testifying  to  the  power  and 
graciousness  of  their  living  and  loving  Saviour. 

After  a  short  residence  at  this  experimental 
school,  he  removed  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia,  founded  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Meade.  There  he  heard  no  uncertain  sound  in  the 
utterance  of  gospel  truth,  or  the  training  for  evan¬ 
gelical  labor  and  usefulness.  The  young  men 
were  not  sent  out  to  grub  roots  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil,  but  when  release  from  study  allowed,  to 
visit  solitary  homes,  sick  beds,  hold  meetings  for 
prayer,  establish  Sunday-schools,  and  supply  the 
destitute  with  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  tracts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowers,  an  aged  and  venerable 
brother,  bore  delightful  testimony  the  other  day 
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at  a  clerical  gathering,  to  the  youthful  ardor, 
Christian  zeal,  and  fidelity  with  which  his  fellow 
student,  young  Pratt,  entered  into  these  works  of 
faith,  and  prosecuted  these  labors  of  love.  Always 
at  his  post,  and  giving  continual  evidence  of  that 
readiness  of  thought,  and  fluency  of  utterance, 
which  signalized  all  his  subsequent  life.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Colton,  who  at  the  time  held  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  a  church  in  Washington,  informs  me  that 
such  was  his  devotion  to  his  Master’s  cause,  and 
his  readiness  to  labor  in  its  service,  that  under  his 
direction  Mr.  Pratt  spent  his  three  months’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  an  extensive 
district  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  supplying  the 
destitute  with  copies  of  God’s  holy  word. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1834,  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  holy 
order  of  Deacon,  and  on  the  18th  of  December 
following,  advanced  to  the  order  of  Presbyter,  by 
that  meek  and  godly  man,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gris¬ 
wold. 

In  the  small  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  clergy 
of  our  church  formed  themselves  into  a  Convoca¬ 
tion,  resolving  to  visit  the  waste  places,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  plant  the  gospel  standard  throughout 
its  borders.  One  of  the  stations  selected  was 
Westerly,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  some 
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forty-five  miles  from  Providence.  To  this  field  of 
labor  Mr.  Pratt  was  sent  as  their  standard-bearer. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  who  was  settled  in  Rhode 
Island  for  many  years,  and  had  a  longer  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  deceased  brother 
than  most  other  men,  as  well  as  of  the  missionary 
soil  he  was  sent  to  cultivate,  describes  it  as  very 
uncongenial  to  church  iniluence,  the  community 
being  largely,  if  not  altogether,  Seventh-day  Bap¬ 
tists.  With  their  Baptist  predilections,  the  con¬ 
verts  that  he  made  were  nearly  all  immersed  by 
him,  so  that  the  Doctor  is  of  opinion,  taking  into 
consideration  his  great  success  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  he  must  have  baptized  more  persons  by 
that  form  than  any  other  minister  of  our  church. 
He  was  known  through  the  entire  State  as  an 
earnest,  effective  preacher,  and  sustained  by  such 
men  as  Drs.  Crocker,  Vinton,  and  Father  Taft  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  enjoyed  his  work,  and 
prospered  abundantly  in  those  palmy  days  of 
church  life  and  church  extension  in  Rhode  Island. 

While  at  this  scene  of  labor,  he  entered  into 
that  state  of  life  which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be 
honorable  among  all  men,  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  Stephen  T.  Northam,  Esq.,  a  Newport  merchant, 
a  man  of  great  excellence  and  worth  in  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church.  In  this  union  he  found  a  help-meet, 
“  a  virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  above  rubies.” 
More  than  once  has  the  Doctor  recounted  to  me 
some  of  her  many  labors,  her  wise  and  energetic 
plans  to  aid  him  in  his  work  while  she  had  the 
strength  to  stand  by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out 
before  his  people.  Surely,  no  work  for  Christ 
shall  fail  of  its  reward  ;  her  seed-sowing  will 
doubtless  have  its  abundant  harvest.  May  the 
consolations  of  grace  he  imparted  to  her  in  greater 
fulness,  now  that  the  guide  of  her  youth,  the  sup¬ 
port  and  joy  of  her  age,  has  been  taken  from  her! 

Within  two  years  a  church  and  parsonage  were 
erected  at  Westerly,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
the  parish  contained  118  communicants.  The 
zealous  and  successful  efforts  of  the  young  mis¬ 
sionary  attracted  the  attention  of  distant  parishes; 
among  others  was  that  of  Trinity,  in  this  city, 
which  had  recently  lost  its  rector  by  removal,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Meade.  The  wardens  of  this  parish,  in 
their  search  for  information,  applied  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Clark,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  from  Rhode  Island.  An  extract  from 
his  letter  in  reply  to  theirs  will  serve  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  man  in  the  estimation  of  one  so 

■well  able  to  judge.  “  In  reference  to  Rev.  Mr. 
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Pratt,  I  am  sorry  you  have  proposed  his  name,  not 
because  he  is  not  the  man  for  you,  but  because  he 
is  occupying  a  station  of  great  usefulness,  and  with 
a  people  that  I  feel  very  much  interested  in.  I 
consider  him  a  young  man  of  decided  talents,  and 
his  talents  are  of  an  order  that  render  him  in  my 
view  strikingly  adapted  to  the  field  of  labor  opened 
in  Trinity  Church.  His  preaching  is  powerful  and 
thrilling  ;  he  sweeps  along  like  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rent,  levelling  everything  in  its  course.  As  to  his 
piety,  I  consider  that  it  is  of  the  highest  order. 
I  believe  him  to  be  truly  a  man  of  prayer,  making 
it  his  whole  business  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  His 
success  as  a  preacher  has  been  almost  unparalleled. 
Converts  under  his  ministry  have  multiplied  as 
the  dew-drops  of  the  morning.  He  is  a  sound 
church-man,  illustrating  by  his  conduct  and  his 
preaching,  that  when  we  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  our  liturgy,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  truly  the 
most  evangelical  and  spiritual  church  in  the  land. 
He  is  equally  happy  in  presenting  religion  in  the 
private  circle  as  in  the  pulpit.  In  short,  I  know 
of  no  man  to  whom  you  could  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  with  so  much  probability  of  being  entirely? 
suited  as  in  him.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  him  called  away  from  West- 
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erly,  as  I  know  there  would  be  sad  mourning  there 
if  he  were  to  go.  And  yet,  I  suppose,  if  I  were  a 
parishioner  in  Trinity  parish,  with  the  knowledge 
I  now  have  of  Rev.  James  Pratt,  I  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  an  effort  to  get  him  as  my 
minister.” 

In  this  letter,  written  nearly  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  for  several  years  was  a 
brother  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  we  have  a  striking  outline 
of  the  mental  calibre,  spiritual  tastes,  unwearied 
labors,  and  successful  ministries  of  the  youthful 
soldier ;  how  well  they  were  sustained  and  gra¬ 
ciously  developed  in  after  life,  his  whole  subse¬ 
quent  course  will  show. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  settle  among  us  in  charge  of  Trinity 
parish,  but  returning  to  his  home  for  reflection 
and  prayer,  he  shortly  after  sent  a  declinature, 
saying,  “  with  a  people  in  tears  around  me,  I  can¬ 
not  leave  this  place  at  present.” 

Westerly  proved  too  small  for  his  large  heart 
and  active  mind.  The  parish,  fully  organized  and 
in  vigorous  life,  could  be  well  served  by  another, 
and  when  a  call  came  from  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in 
Portland,  Maine,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  tore  himself  away  from  a  people 
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lie  loved  so  well,  and  to  whom,  under  God,  he  had 
been  made  so  great  a  blessing. 

Dr.  Watson  informs  me  that  the  church  at 
Portland  was  more  than  half  dead.  The  newly 
elected  rector  landing  on  the  wharf,  at  Portland, 
from  the  steamer  with  his  household  goods,  was 
met  by  one  of  the  vestrymen  of  the  parish,  who 
told  him  that  he  was  a  very  presumptuous  man 
in  coming  bag  and  baggage,  as  he  had  no  idea  the 
church  could  ever  be  resuscitated — the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  very  small,  the  church  edifice  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  the  corporation  loaded  with  debt. 
Mr.  Pratt  replied — I  have  come  to  stay.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  entered  upon  his  work  ;  his  first  step 
was  to  abandon  the  church  building,  and  hire  a 
large  hall  for  religious  services,  and  next  to  change 
the  corporate  title  of  the  parish  to  St.  Stephen’s, 
possibly  indicating  thereby,  that,  like  the  first 
youthful  martyr,  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  faithful 
witness  for  his  Saviour,  and  if  needs  be,  suffer  and 
die  for  his  cause.  He  saw  that  the  memory  of  the 
past  would  hang  like  a  clog  on  his  enterprise,  so 
did  all  he  could  to  obliterate  it.  By  these  means, 
followed  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  they 
were  soon  able  to  gather  sufficient  force  to  repair 
the  church,  pay  its  debts,  and  take  re-possession 
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of  their  sanctuary.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
two  other  Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  general  impression  of  its  people 
was,  that  as  a  body,  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
aristocratic  in  feeling,  cold  and  formal  in  devo¬ 
tion,  worldly  and  accommodating  in  practice,  and 
popish  in  principles  and  forms.  These  prevailing 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  gradually  melted 
away  under  the  zealous  labor  and  love-breathing 
spirit  of  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s.  He  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  cottage  lectures  in  private 
houses — drew  his  vestry  around  him  once,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  week;  cultivated  the  kindest 
relations  among  Christian  people  and  Christian 
ministers,  and  thus  secured  the  co-operation  of 
most  around  him  in  works  of  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  traverse  the  years 
of  service  which  he  rendered  to  this  portion  of  the 
vineyard;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  the  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  his  incumbency,  he  baptized  699 
persons,  319  were  confirmed,  he  married  303 
couples,  and  officiated  at  522  funerals. 

During  one  Lenten  season  a  religious  awakening 
took  place  in  his  parish,  when  he  preached  every 
day  for  a  month,  one,  two,  or  three  sermons,  to 
crowded  and  devout  congregations,  and  many  were 
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converted.  At  the  confirmation  held  that  year  ia 
May,  80  persons,  some  gray  headed,  were  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Burgess,  who  said  it  was  a  scene  that 
he  never  looked  on  before,  and  never  expected  to 
again.  The  aisles  were  filled  with  those  flocking 
to  the  chancel  to  acknowledge  the  Saviour.  Under 
such  unremitting  toil  the  sword  had  been  too 
sharp  for  the  scabbard ;  it  told  painfully  on  his 
nervous  system,  and  He  who  holdeth  the  golden 
candlesticks  in  his  hand,  called  him  to  reflect  his 
light  in  another  and  distant  sphere. 

In  October  following,  he  sent  to  his  vestry  a 
letter  resigning  his  charge — a  portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  “For  nearly  nineteen  years  we 
have  been  united  in  the  holy  relation  of  pastor 
and  people.  During  these  years  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  l^is  been  upon  us;  we  have  labored 
together  in  the  profoundest  harmony  and  love, 
and  as  the  result,  we  are  permitted  to  look  upon 
two  strong  and  healthy  churches,  worshipping  in 
beautiful  temples,  and  embracing  together  nearly 
five  hundred  communicants.  In  reaching  this 
elevation,  we  have  come  through  days  of  darkness 
and  trial,  but  oh  how  few  have  they  been,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  days  of  sunshine  and  joy.  And 
everywhere,  in  sunshine  and  in  darkness,  you  have 
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stood  around  me  like  true  brothers  in  unwavering 
faithfulness  and  zeal.  I  should  have  been  thank¬ 
ful,  had  the  will  of  God  been  so,  to  have  devoted 
my  remaining  days  to  your  service.  But,  brethren, 
I  have  heard  the  voice  of  our  Master,  yours  as  well 
as  mine,  saying,  ‘go  ye  forth,’  and  strong  as  is 
the  tie  which  binds  us,  I  must  obey.  You  have 
known  for  weeks  past  that  I  have  been  called  to 
take  up  the  standard  which  fell  from  the  grasp  of 
the  sainted  Tyng.  You  will  believe  me,  when  I 
say,  that  I  have  prayed  over  this  call,  have  sought 
counsel  from  above,  and  from  those  of  my  brethren 
best  qualified  to  give  it.  You  will  believe  me  con¬ 
scientious,  when  I  tell  you  as  the  result  of  these 
efforts  to  learn  the  will  of  God,  I  have  reached  the 
clear  and  undoubting  conviction  that  it  is  my 
solemn  duty  to  go.” 

“With  hearts  wrung  with  sorrow,”  as  expressed 
in  their  acceptance  of  this  resignation,  the  vestry 
bowed  to  the  decision,  and  in  a  letter  of  great  ten¬ 
derness,  cherished  the  hope  that  his  precious  life, 
health,  and  usefulness  might  be  long  continued. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  he  came  to  this  city,  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  Concert  Hall,  where  he  attracted 
large  congregations,  won  to  himself  many  warm¬ 
hearted  friends,  and  doubtless  was  instrumental 
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of  much  good  ;  but  he  felt  the  need  of  a  consecrated 
house  of  prayer,  and  the  inconvenience  and  the 
incongruity  of  a  place  for  holy  exercises  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  on  the  previous  evening  had  been 
used  for  vanity  and  folly,  the  very  stain-marks 
remaining.  Hence,  when  a  call  was  extended  to 
him  to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Chicago, 
he  regarded  it  with  favor,  deeming  it  a  door  for 
greater  usefulness  in  his  Master’s  cause.  Dr.  Tyng 
writes  me,  “  at  my  request  Dr.  Pratt  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  take  Dudley’s  place,  and  from  there  he 
went  to  Chicago  at  my  recommendation.”  At 
this  latter  place  he  labored  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  success;  during  his  ministrations  a  large 
and  substantial  church  was  erected,  numbers  were 
added  to  the  household  of  faith,  but  the  climate 
was  undermining  bis  health,  and  in  March,  1863, 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  important  charge 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  trust.  In  his 
letter  of  resignation  he  says,  “  You  have  one  of  the 
linest  church  edifices  in  the  Yorthwest,  your 
congregation  is  much  larger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  your  income  from  pews  not  only  sufficient 
for  all  your  current  expenses,  but  leaves  you  a 
large  surplus  for  other  purposes.”  His  broken 
health,  anil  tbe  decided  opinion  of  his  physician, 
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that  a  change  of  climate  was  essential  to  his  re¬ 
storation,  induced  the  vestry  with  deep  regret  to 
accept  his  resignation,  after  a  fruitless  request  for 
its  withdrawal. 

While  in  Chicago  he  took  on  himself,  or  there 
was  forced  on  him  by  others,  the  editorship  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Western  Churchman ,  and 
he  was  the  same  outspoken  defender  of  evangelical 
truth  through  the  press,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  private  circle. 

Change  of  climate  and  a  temporary  cessation  of 
parish  cares  and  responsibilities  served  to  restore 
his  strength,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
we  find  him  supplying  the  “  Anthon  Memorial 
Church”  in  New  York  during  a  year’s  absence  of 
its  rector  in  Europe.  On  the  return  of  their  pastor, 
the  vestry  by  resolutions  passed  in  October,  1864, 
testified  to  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  church  and  of  their 
parish,  and  tendered  to  him  their  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  able  and  laborious  manner  in  which  he  had 
served  them,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  future 
success  and  happiness. 

The  doctor  had  an  only  son,  who,  like  many  other 
noble  and  patriotic  young  men,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
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to  offer  Lis  services  to  Lis  country  wLen  it  was  im¬ 
perilled  by  an  intestine  war.  At  tLis  time  lie  was 
stationed  witL  Lis  regiment  of  colored  troops  at 
Brazos  Island,  Texas.  Released  from  parisL  duty, 
tLe  doctor  availed  Limself  of  tLe  opportunity  to 
visit  Lis  absent  and  distant  son.  After  a  long, 
fatiguing,  and  at  times  dangerous  journey  by  land 
and  water,  be  finally  readied  Lis  destination.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  projected  tarriance  of  weeks,  it  proved  a 
sojourn  of  months.  TLe  regiment  had  no  chaplain, 
so  that  Lis  services  were  called  into  immediate 
requisition,  and  faithfully  did  lie  respond  to  every 
call.  lie  baptized  children,  solemnized  a  large 
number  of  marriages,  visited  the  sick,  buried 
those  who  died,  and  toiled  daily  in  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant.  He  preached  at  stated  times  to 
the  regiment  with  great  comfort  to  himself,  and 
as  it  would  appear  with  satisfaction  and  profit  to 
others.  Before  his  departure  a  meeting  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  command  convened  at  regimental 
headquarters,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
embodying  their  appreciation  of  his  unselfish  zeal 
and  unwearied  labors,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education,  of  good  morals  and  true  religion  through 
the  entire  command.  Among  other  things  they 
say  :  “  You  have  married  those  among  us  whom 
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the  barbarism  of  slavery  had  heretofore  deprived  of 
that  sacred  rite.  You  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  where  ignorance  had  reigned  su¬ 
preme  ;  and  in  all  convenient  ways  have  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  freedman  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  you,  therefore,  merit 
the  gratitude  of  us  all.”  To  this  document,  nine¬ 
teen  officers,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bliss, 
attached  their  names  with  their  rank  appended. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  Dr.  Pratt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
Knowledge  Society,  and  continued  in  its  service 
until  1870.  At  the  termination  of  this  connection 
the  Society  made  the  following  entry  in  its  min¬ 
utes:  “For  several  years  the  Society  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  the  efficient  and  most  accepta¬ 
ble  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt  as  the  Financial 
Secretary.  Under  his  well-directed  labors  the  suc¬ 
cess  as  well  as  the  general  interests  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  were  much  increased.  A  severe  and 
protracted  affliction  has  compelled  him,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Committee,  to  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  the  Society.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer  in 
furnishing  me  this  record  adds,  “during  his  four 
years’  service  I  saw  much  of  him  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  him.  He  was  scrupulously 
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exact  in  liis  business  accounts  and  careful  in  his 
statements.  In  a  word,  all  our  experience  with 
him  created  the  impression  that  he  was  a  most 
thoroughly  reliable  man.” 

The  delicate  condition  of  his  wife’s  health  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  the  Christian  duty  of  ministering 
to  her  comfort  in  every  possible  way  ;  this  took 
him  to  Florida,  that  she  might  avoid  the  rigors  of 
our  northern  climate  during  the  winter  season  ; 
and  since  his  return  and  settlement  in  this  parish, 
I  need  not  attempt  a  description  to  this  congrega¬ 
tion  of  how  faithfully  he  has  served  them.  What 
remains  to  me  but  to  copy  St.  Paul’s  epitaph  of 
David,  and  inscribe  as  our  memorial  of  the  work  and 
worth  of  the  departed,  “James  Pratt,  after  he  had 
served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell 
on  sleep.” 

Permit  me  before  closing  to  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics,  and  as  I  regard  them, 
excellencies  of  your  deceased  pastor. 

1st.  His  wonderful  love  of  children.  In  the  eyes 
of  Christ  children  were  sacred.  Many  persons 
take  no  interest  in  them.  They  are  too  lofty  to 
go  down  to  their  condition  ;  they  regard  them  as 
incarnate  trifles,  mere  common-places  of  helpless 
humanity,  although  the  Saviour  said,  “  In  heaven 
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their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Never  was  the  re¬ 
pulsive  severity  of  man’s  judgment  so  sublimely 
condemned,  as  when  the  disciples  rebuked  some 
loving  mothers  who  brought  their  young  children 
to  Jesus  that  he  might  touch  them.  “  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,”  he  said,  “  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.” 
The  Saviour  filled  every  stage  in  our  gradational 
being,  the  largest  and  longest  were  his  childhood 
and  youth.  Did  he  ever  forget  them  ?  When  he 
walked  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  Jewish 
metropolis,  it  was  not  only  to  instruct  men  and 
women,  to  rebuke  hypocrisy  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
character,  but  also  to  cast  a  loving  eye  upon  infant 
forms.  His  heart  beat  with  compassion  towards 
the  little  stragglers  in  their  pastimes  and  pleasures ; 
his  gracious  ear  was  open  to  receive  their  songs  of 
joyous  glee  and  innocent  mirth.  Children  piping 
to  each  other  in  the  market  place  caught  his 
glance;  their  conversation  and  conduct  attracted 
his  attention,  and  this  recognition  of  playful  child¬ 
hood  was  a  striking  intimation  of  his  benevolence 
and  grace.  A  large  measure  of  this  loving  regard 
for  children  was  possessed  by  your  deceased  pastor. 
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Often  when  walking  in  tlie  street  he  would  say  to 
me,  look  what  a  beautiful  child  that  is,  and  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  he  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  unimproved,  either  in  house  or  walk,  with¬ 
out  an  effort  to  draw  the  children  to  his  heart  and 
arms.  How  wonderfully  he  succeeded  I  need  not 
tell  those  of  you  who  had  theprivilegeof  witnessing 
the  power  of  his  attraction.  How  he  delighted  to 
fondle  them  on  his  lap,  romp  with  them  in  their 
amusements,  divert  them  with  his  fund  of  anec¬ 
dote,  and  instruct  them  with  his  fatherly  counsel 
and  advice.  How  they  anticipated  his  visits  to 
your  homes,  and  with  what  joyousness  they  re¬ 
peated  the  stories  with  which  he  sought  to  instruct 
and  amuse  them.  In  his  long  ministry  of  forty 
years,  I  doubt  not  that  this  child-loving  spirit  was 
an  element  of  power  and  usefulness.  It  brought 
the  lambs  of  the  fold  into  loving  union  and  fellow- 
ship  with  their  spiritual  shepherd,  and  prepared 
them  for  a  ready  reception  in  more  mature  life,  of 
those  Christian  doctrines  and  religious  duties  which 
adorn  the  character,  and  meeten  their  possessor  for 
that  home-gathering  in  the  Father’s  house  where 
the  small  and  great  alike,  stand  before  God. 

2d.  Dr.  Pratt  was  a  genial ,  cheerful ,  warm-hearted 
Christian.  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  some 
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worldly  circles  that  if  a  man  yields  his  heart  to 
spiritual  influences,  he  closes  it  at  once  against  all 
enjoyments.  It  is  common  to  say,  “  he  is  becom¬ 
ing:  serious,”  and  taking-  that  one  element  of  reli- 
gion  and  laying  stress  upon  it,  many  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  religion  simply  makes  a  man  a  serious 
man.  They  view  the  entrance  upon  a  Christian 
life  as  going  down  into  some  dark  cavern  where 
the  light  of  heaven  never  penetrates,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  all  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  tears,  and  where 
nothing  falls  upon  the  ear  but  groans  and  sighs, 
and  where  a  playful  smile,  a  witty  sentiment,  and 
a  good  ringing  laugh  would  be  an  offence  or  a 
reproach.  Even  some  good  Christian  people  throw 
a  melancholy  gloom  over  a  religious  life,  as  if  it 
frowned  on  the  most  innocent  recreations.  This 
we  regard  as  a  caricature  of  Christianity.  Its 
object  is  not  to  lessen,  but  to  refine,  improve,  and 
increase  our  pleasures.  “Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness;  all  her  paths  are  peace.”  Our  de¬ 
parted  brother  could  go  to  the  marriage  feast,  or 
the  social  gathering,  and  be  a  bright  particular 
star  shining  with  a  pure  ray,  and  while  sharing 
the  gladness  of  others,  minister  a  portion  to  in¬ 
crease  the  joy  of  those  around.  He  was  no  churl, 
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no  misanthrope,  who  would  frown  on  youthful 
pleasures,  or  prognosticate  future  evil  to  sadden 
present  innocent  mirth.  Who  that  knew  him 
can  ever  forget  that  bright  rosy  countenance, 
those  sparkling  eyes,  and  that  gay,  youthful  ex¬ 
pression  of  manner,  with  his  magnetic  smile, 
which  rarely  failed  to  attract  and  fascinate?  Then 
his  speech,  so  gentle,  so  winning,  so  surcharged 
with  the  fires  of  love  that  glowed  within,  that 
when  it  fell  upon  the  ear,  we  could  not  but  feel  he 
w7as  a  friend,  sticking  closer  than  a  brother. 

3d.  Dr.  Pratt  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men.  His 
Catholicism  embraced  within  its  ample  folds  “all 
who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,” 
and  enabled  him  to  say,  “Grace  be  with  you  all.” 
In  efforts  to  distribute  the  Bible  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  circulate  religious  tracts — to  establish 
Sunday  schools  in  waste  places — to  stem  the  tide 
of  intemperance — to  promote  a  proper  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  he  was  always  ready  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  God-fearing  men  of  differing 
creeds  and  varying  modes  of  worship.  But  with 
all  this  expansion  of  effort,  and  appreciation  of 
Christian  character  wherever  found,  he  had  a 
warm,  intelligent,  and  unfaltering  attachment  to 
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the  church  in  which  he  was  raised.  He  loved  her 
historic  record — honored  her  ecclesiastical  regime, 
believing  it  to  be  framed  after  the  early  primitive 
pattern — he  venerated  the  memory  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  who  so  signally  triumphed  over  the  accu¬ 
mulated  rust  and  rubbish  of  ages,  and  came  out 
with  such  clear  and  well-defined  articles  of  faith, 
securing  to  us  an  open  Bible  as  our  family  heri¬ 
tage,  and  averring  the  only  ground  of  our  justifi¬ 
cation  before  God,  to  his  unbounded  grace, 
through  simple  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
dear  Son. 

lie  loved  our  time-honored  liturgy,  and  never, 
except  when  dim  of  vision  or  weary  in  frame, 
desired  any  one  to  l’elieve  him  of  its  use  in  public 
service.  Few  men  had  a  richer  gift,  a  clearer 
utterance,  or  a  more  easy  flow  of  language  in  ex¬ 
tempore  prayer;  but  his  heart  swelled  with  glad¬ 
ness,  his  sold  glowed  with  hallowed  fire  as  he 
repeated  the  words  in  which  confessors  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  had  presented  their  prayers  and  praises  at  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  ;  and  as  he  travelled 
through  the  zodiacs  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  or 
through  the  successive  stages  of  a  consecrated 
Christian  life,  commencing  with  the  Church’s 
fostering  care  in  baptism— the  obligatory  duties 
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of  sponsors — the  ratifying  ordinance  of  confirma¬ 
tion — the  sealing  covenant  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — 
the  divinely  appointed  institution  of  marriage — 
the  recognition  of  seasons  of  sickness,  affliction, 
and  bereavement,  and  never  leaving  the  object  of 
her  care  until  she  has  deposited  his  earthly  re¬ 
mains  in  a  consecrated  tomb,  and  chanted  over  his 
dust  her  requiem  of  immortality — in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  these  services  he  had  a  rapt  devotion 
— to  him  they  were  no  empty  forms — he  could 
truly  say:— 

“Beyond  my  highest  joy 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 

Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows, 

Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise.” 

Not,  however,  that  he  deemed  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  faithful  son  to  he  perfect.  He 
was  too  open  eyed  not  to  see,  too  well  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  not  to  know, 
and  too  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  divine  Master 
not  to  declare,  that  there  were  stain-marks  of 
dishonor  and  disloyalty  resting  upon  some  of  her 
borders.  It  was  after  he  entered  the  ministry  that 
the  Fabers,  Newmans,  and  Mannings  introduced 
the  novelties  which  have  disturbed  our  peace. 
The  development  was  manifested  in  three  forms. 
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First,  by  exalting  the  efficacy  of  forms;  second, 
by  increasing  their  splendor  and  prominence  ;  and 
third,  by  magnifying  their  importance.  This 
threefold  aspect  was  doctrinal ,  and  embraced  all 
that  is  included  in  the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental 
system.  It  was  ritualistic ,  elaborate  in  form,  and 
sensuous  in  influence — a  kind  of  religious  panto¬ 
mime,  in  which  candles  blaze  amidst  the  light  of 
day,  and  grown  men  dressed  in  brilliant  and  many 
colored  vestments,  march  and  counter-march  like 
children  playing  soldier — acolytes  give  attendance, 
incense  sends  up  its  curling  smoke,  while  prostra¬ 
tions  and  genuflexions  are  repeated  ever  and  anon, 
and  confession  of  sin  is  commended  to  be  poured 
into  the  ear  of  a  poor  mortal  sinful  creature,  as  a 
divinely  appointed  means  to  secure  absolution. 
It  was  ecclesiastical ,  embracing  the  high  dogma  of 
church  power  in  all  its  aspects  and  applications  ; 
but  we  may  truthfully  add,  that  whenever  applied 
to  themselves  by  their  bishop,  or  chief  ministers, 
in  opposition  to  their  extravagances,  they  have 
been  the  least  disposed  to  submit  with  a  glad 
mind  and  will,  as  they  had  solemnly  promised,  to 
their  godly  judgments. 

I  need  not  tell  the  members  of  this  parish  that 
their  late  pastor  had  deep  sorrow  of  heart  over 


these  arrogant  pretensions,  and  childish  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  simple  gospel  was  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  life.  He  loved  it ;  he  lived  it ;  he  preached  and 
commended  it  everywhere,  lie  served  his  own 
generation,  whether  at  the  school  of  the  prophets 
in  Virginia,  or  on  a  mission  field  in  Rhode  Island; 
whether  on  the  rock-bound  shores  of  Maine,  or 
on  a  tornado-swept  island  in  the  sunny  southwest; 
whether  to  a  fashionable  congregation  in  Hew 
York,  or  amongst  a  fevered,  wide-awake,  specu¬ 
lating  people  at  the  northwest;  as  in  this  city,  in 
this  church,  everywhere,  and  always  it  was  his  joy 
and  his  glory  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
the  sinner’s  only  hope,  the  world’s  mighty  Saviour. 
I  never  knew  a  man  more  ready  to  supply  a  vacant 
pulpit,  fill  a  gap,  or  aid  a  clerical  brother  in  time 
of  need,  lie  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  successful  fishermen  in  our 
country  ;  a  kind  of  apostolic  calling  which  he  an¬ 
nually  accepted  for  its  invigorating  and  recuper¬ 
ating  power,  that  he  might  return  with  renewed 
strength  to  his  Heaven-appointed  work,  “  a  fisher 
of  men.”  But  all  his  earthly  work  is  now  fin¬ 
ished — after  serving  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God,  he  fell  asleep.  Last  October  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  an  attack  of  partial  paralysis,  which 
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seemed  to  touch  his  brain,  and  sensibly  affected 
his  vision.  Again  and  again  he  told  me  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  from  the  intimations  of  his 
medical  advisers,  was  apprehensive  he  might  be 
deprived  of  sight,  in  which  case  he  said,  “  I  shall 
be  a  burden  to  others,  and  a  help  to  none.”  A 
moment’s  depression  was  succeeded  by  an  avowal 
of  resignation  to  his  Father’s  will,  and  a  calm, 
settled  purpose  to  work  on  until  he  could  work  no 
more.  On  Friday,  the  9th  of  last  month,  I  in¬ 
quired  the  subject  of  his  lecture  for  that  evening  ; 
he  replied,  my  text  is,  “  Set  thine  house  in  order, 
for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live.”  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  preached  two  sermons  from  this  pulpit, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Grace  church,  where  there 
was  evening  service.  Passing  over  to  my  house, 
we  spent  a  profitable  hour  together ;  he  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  the  trains  of  thought  pursued 
in  both  discourses,  and  with  great  feeling  said, 
“I  have  enjoyed  the  services  and  the  day  very 
much.”  After  promising  to  write  each  other  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  we  took  leave  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth.  Next  morning  he  left  the  city  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  two  beloved  nieces  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  received  on 
Friday  ;  on  Saturday  morning  I  received  one  from 
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him,  written  in  a  cheerful  strain,  two  or  three  days 
before  ;  towards  its  close  lie  referred  to  our  cleri¬ 
cal  weekly  meetings  for  prayer,  and  said,  “  My 
heart  is  much  with  you.”  Within  an  hour  of  the 
reception  'of  this  letter,  a  telegram  reached  me, 
saying:  Dr.  Pratt  died  this  morning.  And  so  the 
good  man  finished  his  course.  jST o  protracted  sick¬ 
ness.  No  severe  pains.  No  days  of  languishing. 
No  nights  of  tossing.  No  blinding  of  the  sight, 
which  he  seemed  to  dread,  but  on  his  native  soil, 
in  the  town  of  his  double  birth,  in  the  presence  of 
kindred  whom  lie  tenderlv  loved,  he  a:ave  one  or 
two  sudden  starts  a  little  after  the  midnight  hour, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  fell  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  Death’s  conqueror. 

“  Asleep  in  Jesus  !  blessed  sleep  ! 

From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep  ; 

A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose, 

Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes.” 

“  Remember  them  who  have  spoken  to  you  the 
word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  their  conversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.”  How  suddenly 
how  rapidly,  are  they  passing  from  us.  Nine  of 
our  clergy  during  the  past  month  have  gone,  as 
we  trust,  to  their  rest  and  reward.  It  is  no  dis- 
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grace  to  die ;  the  humiliation  of  the  grave  is  no 
more  ;  Christ  wiped  off  its  reproach.  From  the 
hour  that  He  conquered  the  foe,  it  was  written, 
“  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 
Sorrow  for  the  happy  dead  has  no  ground  or  reason 
apart  from  ourselves.  Star  after  star  has  fallen 
from  the  firmament  of  the  church  militant,  but 
they  left  a  train  of  light  behind  as  they  entered 
into  the  Paradise  of  God.  They  have  not  set,  but 
risen;  they  are  only  faded  and  lost  to  us  in  the 
brightness  of  celestial  splendor.  What  joyous 
meetings !  What  welcomes  greet  them  !  What 
crowns  await  them  !  Who  will  seize  the  standard 
which  these  men  have  nobly  borne?  Who  will 
catch  the  descending  mantle  which  falls  from  the 
shoulders  of  ascending  spirits  ?  Shall  the  banner 
trail  in  the  dust  which  was  so  faithfully  upreared 
for  more  than  forty  years  by  your  deceased  pas¬ 
tor?  Who  will  seize  it,  rush  into  the  vacant 
space,  fill  up  the  thinned  rank,  be  baptized  for  the 
dead,  and  join  the  hosts  of  God’s  elect  ?  0  haste, 

the  trumpet  sounds  for  the  battle.  The  hosts  are 
gathering.  Victory  has  never  wavered.  The 
triumph  is  assured,  and  the  last  shout  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  shall  be  heard  on  earth,  and  sound  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  heaven — “  0  grave,  where  is 
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thy  victory  {  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Thus  live,  thus  labor,  thus  die,  and  yours  will 
be  the  memorial,  “  They  served  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fell  on 
sleep.” 


